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On the Road to Victory 
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WOMEN TO GET SCHOOL VOTE 


Louisiana Legislature Passes Suffrage Amendment— 
Women Allowed to Serve on School Boards 








The first fight for equal rights was won by the Louisiana 
women when the proposed constitutional amendment authorizing 
women to serve on school boards and boards of charity and cor- 
rection passed both houses by a vote of 28 to 11 in favor. 

The bill passed the house by a bare majority on July 9, 
and is now in the Governor’s hands. 

This is considered by the men and women who lobbied for 
it as the greatest victory of womanhood in Louisiana. 





TEACHERS ENDORSE SUFFRAGE 


The National Education Association in Convention at 
Chicago Favors Votes for Women—No Disagree- 
ment on the Equal Suffrage Question 





The National Education Association, representing more than 
15,000 educaters, went on record at their recent convention in 
Chicago as favoring woman suffrage “because women teachers 
lealize the responsibility of training youth for citizenship.” The 
eonvention also declared itself in favor of “the promotion of in- 
ternational peace; an investigation of teachers’ salaries through- 
out the country with reference to the high cost of living; a uni- 
form federal law for marriage and divorce; the promotion of 
Plans for a national university; the extension by Congress of 
plans for training in agriculture, demestic economy and other 
industrial work in various institutions; greater attention in the 
Public schools to the health of pupils; the extension by Con- 
&ress of the work of the national bureau of education so as “to 
embody a group of competent men and women to study thor- 
oughly the problem of rural education, city school administra- 
tion, vocational education, sanitation and hygiene and higher 
education, including the training of teachers.” 

Miss Grace C. Strachan, the district superintendent of 
Schools in Brooklyn, who won the famous fight for equal pay in 
New York State, was defeated for the presidency of the Asso- 
Ciation by Edward T. Fairchild. Mr. Fairchild is State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Kansas. 

While the National Education Association developed some 
lively differences of opinion at the recent meeting in Chicago, 
it is pleasant to see that one point on which the great majerity 
of the teachers were practically agreed was that women ought 
te have the ballot. 


SUFFRAGISTS PLAN FOR 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Preparations Already Under Way to Make This Most 
Effective Convention Ever Held in This Country 
This year’s Convention will be held in Philadelphia at the 

invitation of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association. 

The dates settled upon are November 21 to 26 inclusive. The in- 

creasing amount of pre-election work that is now being under- 

taken by most active suffrage associations has made it neces- 
sary to place the date of the National Committee after election 
day rather than before. It was recommended at the Louisviile 

Convention that this be made a permanent arrangement, namely, 

to hold the annual Convention between election day and Thanks- 

giving Day. The proximity of Thanksgiving Day is truly sig- 
nificant, for it is a foregone conclusion that suffragists will have 
occasion from this year on to specially celebrate Thanksgiving 

Day. 

This year’s Convention will be unique in one very interest- 
ing particular, namely that the Pennsylvania suffragists have 
offered to furnish private entertainment for all the delegates 
who may attend, a bit of generosity which will enormously de- 
crease the expenses for many delegates, especially those who 
have to cross the continent to come. 

The Program Committee, which consists of Dr. Shaw, Mrs. La 
Follette, Miss Breckinridge, Miss Mary Ingham and Mrs, Den- 
nett, has endeavored to allow more space on this year’s pro- 
gram for business sessions than previously. It was felt both 
at Washington and at Louisville that there was not enough time 
for the discussion of policy and plans for the next year’s work. 

There will be several distinctive features in the Phila- 
delphia program—a suffrage shop, a men’s evening, a proces- 
sion, a Thanksgiving service and a banquet, and most important 
of all, five victories to celebrate! 


STATE MOURNS FOR MRS. DECKER 


Body Lies in State at Capitol—Offices Closed During 
Funeral Services 

















For the first time in the history of Colorado, Governor Sha- 
froth has asked that the body of a woman be permitted to lie in 
state at the Capitol. The woman whose memory is thus honored 
is Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, former president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

When her body arrived from San Francisco, the Governor 
suggested that it lie at the Capitol for at least two hours. The 
mayor ordered all city and county offices closed during the hours 
set for the funeral service. 

By close friends of Mrs. Decker it was stated shortly before 
her death that she might have had the nomination for Congress 
from the first Colorado district on any ticket headed by Col. 








Roosevelt. 





ARIZONA AMENDMENT SUBMITTED 
Suffrage Amendment Presented and Filed by Initiative 


Petition—the Required Fifteen Per Cent. of Voters 
Secured 


On April last the Arizona Legislature defeated the equal 
franchise bill, though the Governor of Arizona strongly advo- 
cated its adoption. The women immediately upon learning that 
the bill was lost, set to work to get the question submitted by 
initiative petition. We now get the word that the petition on 
the question of woman suffrage is safely filed and that the 
required 15% of the voters has been secured with more than 
700 names to spare. 

Frances Willard Munds, State president, writes: 

“This has all been accomplished in less than two months’ 
time; as we made no attempt whatever to have the question 
initiated by petition until the final defeat of the bill before the 
Legislature the 24th of last April, I consider that we have 
accomplished a remarkable feat, since we have drawn up, had 
printed, distributed and circulated the petitions over the entire 
State, which is an immense one, and is sparsely settled. Our 
women and men have worked hard and have given of their 
private means to*bear the expense of the work. The question 
will be voted on the 5th of next November, and we expect to 
carry it by a small majority, but we will have to work hard to 
do that.” 


WOMEN ACTIVE IN POLITICS 


National and State Candidacies Offered Women 








Miss Ellen M. Hayes, professor of astronomy and applied 
mathematics at Wellesley College, has been nominated for Sec- 
retary of State by the Socialist party of Massachusetts. Profes- 
sor Hayes came into much prominence during the Lawrence 
textile strike. Miss Hayes is a well-known suffragist. 

It is reported from Los Angeles that the Democrats of 
the 9th Congressional District have selected Miss Musa Rawlings 
as their candidate for election to Congress and are circulating 
petitions to secure her nomination. Miss Rawlings was the 
secretary of the Women’s Champ Clark Club during the recent 
preferential campaign for President. 

After a night session of the National Committee of the Pro- 
hibition Party, W. G. Calderwood of Minnesota was defeated for 
re-election as secretary of the committee by Mrs. Frances Beau- 
champ, president of the Kentucky Woman’s Christian Temper- 





ance Union. 








































































































































HEART OF THE WORLD 
By Everard Jack Appleton 





' Heart of the world! Showing 
how to live, 
To love, to fight the good fight—and 
to die; 


Ever your best you bravely, gladly 
give; 
Ever uplifting, in your calm eyes lie 
Twin lights of Courage and of 
Trust, that shame 
Faint-hearted ones who weary of 
the Game! 


Heart of the world! Through ages you 


have borne 
More than your share of burden 
patiently, 
Glimpsing at times the coming of the 
morn 


When—striving for others—you at 
last are free. 
Mothers of men! 
strength anew. 
Make us more worthy of ourselves 
and you! 


Give us your 


Heart of the world! Have you not 
won your place 
Beside the strongest, struggling on 
and on? 
Without you, could we ever win the 
race? 
Without your faith, could we e’er 
see the dawn? 
Beside Hope’s banners, to the day 
unfurled. 
Steadfast you stand, a comrade— 
Heart of the World! 





NOTES AND NEWS 





Soap peddlers in Kansas have their 
wares wrapped in both suffrage and 
anti-suffrage leaflets. 





first convention of women 
ever held in the United 
States met in San Antonio a few 
days ago. Resolutions were adopted 
making it an annual affair. 


The 
bankers 





The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America has re- 
cently endorsed equal suffrage. More- 
over each union pledges its active 
support in behalf of the measure. 





The Governor of Porto Rico has ap- 
pointed Miss Helen H. Hill Chief of 
the Bureau of Information. The 
bureau is established to aid business 
interests considering investments in 
Porto Rico. 





Dr. Crile, the world-famous sur- 
geon, recently made a statement to 
the effect that “The anesthetic should 
be administered by a woman, because 
somehow the world has more confi- 
dence in the ultimate good intentions 
of a woman than it has in those of a 
man.” 


Germany has a total of 11,900 wo 


men filling honorary positions in 
cities and on charity boards. In 155 
municipalities 7000 women are in 


active service for the care of the 
poor and of orphans. In 115 towns 
there are women serving on school 
boards. 





The Equal Franchise Society of 
New York has planned to turn its big 
suffrage library at 8 East Thirty- 
seventh street, the old ball room of 
the Peter Marie house, back to its 
original use on Tuesday evenings this 
summer. It is hoped that many work- 
ing men and girls will come to these 
dances. There will be refreshments 
and a short suffrage talk. 





Mrs. Anna O. Hagestedt is the only 
woman in America today who holds 
an aeroplane of any sort, says the 
New York Globe. She is also the only 
person in the world with a patent for 
a combination aeroplane boat and 
motor for land, water and the air. 
Her inventions are the result of a life- 
time of study, inspired by witnessing 
a balloon ascension when seven years 
old. 





Baroness Bertha von Suttner of 
Vienna was perhaps the most distin- 
guished person in attendance at the 
Biennial Convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in San 
Francisco. She is best known for her 
work in behalf of universal peace, hav- 
ing been awarded the Nobel prize, but 
she is also greatly interested in equal 
suffrage. In her San Francisco ad- 
dress she said: “Equal suffrage is a 
great, wonderful thing. It is a great 
gain in the movement for universal 
peace, for it gives the United States 
an army of immeasurable strength, 
an army with more powerful weapons 
than those of brutality and murder, 
arrayed against the hell of war.” 





Suffrage work in Oregon is pro: 
ing rapidly. One of the unique features 
at the Rose Festival recently held, 
there was a suffrage sandwich wagon. 
In reality it was a six-ton auto truck 
decked with white and yellow bunt- 
ing and “Votes for Women” pennants. 
It created quite a sensation when the 
suffragists supplied the crowds with 
sandwiches, ice cream cones, dough- 
nuts and candy. After selling the 
sandwiches all about the town the suf- 
frage turnout fell in with the parade 
and was received with cheers all 
along the line, extending about four 
miles, thickly crowded with men, wo- 
men and children. These were people 
from all over the State. 

The equal suffrage float, which was 
the product of a jont effort of all the 
suffrage organizations in town, was 
awarded the silver trophy in the 
special class of the horse and vehicle 
parade. Mrs. Ernestine Strandborg 
writes: “We also did a lot of good 
work with our ‘Catching up with 
China’ cards, and our headquarters 
were constantly humming with out-of- 
town suffrage workers and visitors 
who were in Portland for the week. 
We distributed by these out-of-town 
workers tremendous quantities of lit- 
erature, buttons and other supplies, 
and by getting in personal touch with 
them, encouraged them to new 
efforts.” 

The venture inspired a fine editorial 


in “The Oregonian.” The editor said 
in part: “Women in charge of the 














Suffrage Lunch Wagon Duoves Unique Sensation and the Suffrage 
oat Gets Silver Trophy 





movement for woman suffrage in this 
city have shown themselves both 
womanly and sagacious in the method 
employed to present and keep their 
contention for equal righis before the 
people who have thronged the streets 
during the present week. We refer to 
the promptness displayed in feeding 
the multitudes just at the proper 
time; the excellence and abundance 
of the food dispensed, the popular 
prices charged for the viands and the 
willingness—even eagerness—shown 
in serving the hungry from the “Votes 
for Women” food van. Whether the 
object was to make votes or get 
money wherewith to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the woman suffrage 
campaign now in progress—or both— 
it was practical and politic; the first 
because it presented the appeal for 
equal rights to the multitude in a man- 
ner calculated to meet quick and uni- 
versal attention, and again in disabus- 
ing the minds of the men of the idea 
that still lingers in many, that the 
acts of voting and preparing and serv- 
ing food are antagonistic to each 
other. 

“Of course since every week is not 
Rose Festival week, nor every day 
election day, the women who want to 
vote and will vote when opportunity 
offers, will not be thus busy all the 
time; but that the energetic, intelli- 
gent, resourceful American woman 
can and will rise to meet every emer- 
gency that duty imposes when and 
where it arises, there is not the slight- 
est reason to doubt.” 




















INDIANA SUFFRAGISTS 
HOLD CONVENTIONS 





The Woman’s Franchise League of 
Indiana is the largest body of suffrag- 
ists in the State, organized to educate 
the women of the State in civic con- 
sciousness and to secure for them the 
ballot and the full right of citizen- 
ship. Although the organization_ its 
comparatively a new one, eight of the 
thirteen districts of the State are rep- 
resented and eighteen County Chair- 
men are at work with branch leagues 
in many of the principal towns and 
cities, 

Automobile tours are now being 
made throughout the State, and open- 
air meetings conducted. Recently the 
League held a lawn féte, Known as a 
suffrage “Funfest,” at the home of 
Charles W. Fairbanks, former Vice- 
President. Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks 
are ardent suffragists. 

At the annual convention of the In- 
diana Equal Suffrage Association, 
recently held at Fort Wayne, Miss 
Flora T. Neff was elected as delegate 
to the national suffrage convention to 
be held in Philadelphia this fall, and 
Miss Anna Dunn Noland was re- 
elected president. 

William A. Farmer, a labor union 
speaker, told about his investigation 
work on the “white slave” traffic. He 
finished with, “if you ever get the use 
of the ballot take the opportunity of 
driving this evil from our nation.” 

A street parade closed the conven- 
tion. More than 100 automobiles 
were in line and a number of floats 
were paraded by business firms. The 
city fire department, two bands, and 
a platoon of police headed the pro- 
cession. 





The Ohio State Convention of the 
Y P. 8S. C. BE, at Canton unanimously 
and enthusiastically endorsed equal 





suffrage. 





SUFFRAGE LUNCH WAGON 


SUFFRAGISTS AT WORK 





A government official, whose duties 
relate to sewerage, sanitation, health- 
fulness of milk, supplies, decent alleys, 
clean streets, and the like, recently 
declared that suffrage and sanitation 
go hand in hand. The alliteration 
seemed better than the logic, and he 
explained: 

“When I go to a town I nose around 
to learn if there is a vigorous, effec- 
tive, serious woman suffrage organ- 
ization. If there is, I look up some of 
the leaders and tell them that a good 
many things about their community 
need cleaning up. Say that I find the 
stores in bad condition, the school 
houses ill-lighted and ventilated, the 
saloons in the hands of a bad class, 
the town getting doubtful milk and 
needing better sewerage. I tell my 
troubles to the suffragist leaders, 
leave them some literature, explain 
specific details of reform locally 
needed, and move on. 

“Presently I learn that the town is 
being ripped wide open. There’s a 
crusade on. The women, who after 
all spend the money, are boycotting 
people who don’t clean up. The 
saloon question has been raised. 
There's an agitation for a better sew- 
erage. The dairymen whose stables 
looked bad to me are in trouble. The 
women are busy, and, believe me, 
they have ways of getting action in 
such affairs that the men never 
dreamed of. They never fail to pro- 
duce results when they get interested 
in cleaning up the town; and the suf- 
frage organizations are the centres of 
such activity —Munsey. 





The Gold Medal of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association of Great 
Britain was this’ year voted to Miss 
Lena Connell of London, whose estab- 
lishment employs women workers en- 
tirely. 








NEW ISH LAW 

ST ged 

New English Insurance Act Disé 
nates Against Women—Only .H 
Votes for Women 


z 





By Sylvia Pankhurst 








It is a strange fact that it is difficult 
to induce even the most generous of 
men to realize that the Parliamentary 
vote—a voice in the government of the 
country—is just as important to 
women as it is to men. Men who 
spend their whole lives striving to in- 
duce other men to use their votes to 
better their conditions turn with a 
pitying smile to women who ask for 
votes, and say: “Votes are not very 
much good.” 

The men who say that do not mean 
to lie to women. They believe it, just 
for the moment, in a superficial sort 
of way. They believe superficially, 
because they are always hearing it, 
and because their own intentions are 
really very kindly, that men can and 
will do all that is necessary to make 
the women of the world happy. They 
admit that there may be a few “bad 
old laws” on the statute book that are 
unfair to women, and they even get 
indignant about these old laws some- 
times; but their minds are soon busy 
again with the thought of the $1.25 a 
day for miners and with the Concilia- 
tion Boards for railway men, and be- 
side these things “old laws, that only 
affect a few women,” seem so small 
that they are soon forgotten. 

But when there comes along some 
big piece of legislation like the Insur* 
ance Act, what happens to women? 
The Insurance Act provides, in the 
case of workers earning more than 62 
cents a day, that a man shall pay 8 
cents a week in to the Insurance Fund 
and a woman 6 cents; but in the case 
of all workers earning 62 cents a day 
and downwards, both man and woman 
pay into the Fund the same weekly 
sum. As the average wage of women 
workers in this country is said to be 
$1.75 a week, the vast majority of the 
women will, of course, belong to the 
class who are paying on the same scale 
as men. In return, however, all in- 
sured men, whether paying 8 cents, 6 
cents, 2 cents or nothing per week, 
are to get $2.50 for 13 weeks when 
they are ill, and all insured women 
are to get $1.87. There is absolutely 
no excuse for perpetrating this gross 
piece of unfairness upon women. 
Moreover, the nation saves nothing by 
it, for Parliament makes the same 
contribution for both men and women. 
It is the employer who, in insuring 
his workers earning 62 cents a day 
and downwards, pays less for the 
women than for the men. 


Homekeepers Neglected 

But it is the way in which the case 
of the homekeeping mother has been 
met by the Government which throws 
the clearest light on the votes for 
women question. We all know that 
when the Insurance Bill was first in- 
troduced there was no provision what- 
soever for insuring against sickness 
the homekeeping mother, yet no one 
needs provision in the case of sickness 
more than she, and there is nothing 
more important to the race than that 
its mothers should be nursed and 
cared for when they are ill. Never- 
theless, for a long time, with Women’s 
Labor Societies protesting and going 
on deputations to Mr. Lloyd George, 
with suffragettes and _ suffragists 
using married women’s exclusion as 
an argument for the vote and a proof 
of the Government’s incapability of 
legislating for women, nothing was 
done; and when at last the Govern- 
ment were induced to allow something 
to be done for homekeeping married 
women, it was only upon a voluntary 
basis, and only to the extent of insur- 
ing married women for such reduced 
benefits that it would cost no more te 





*We translate this and later-m 
sums into terms of American ee 













insure them without the employers’ 
contribution than to insure the wage 
earners with it. ; 

Then again there is the of 
maternity under the Insurance Bill. 
When the bill was first introduced, it 
provided that whilst for ordinary ill 
ness there was to be payment for the 
first thirteen weeks of $2.50 a week 
in the case of men, and $1.87 in the 
case of women, and for the second 
thirteen weeks $1.25, and in addition 
free medicines and medical attendance 
during the entire illness, and sana- 
torium treatment in certain cases; in 
the case of maternity, which is not 
merely an illness but a service to the 
State besides, the bill merely provided 
a bare $7.50 to pay for doctor, nurse, 
and everything. When it was pointed 
out that in cases where a man and his 
wife were both factory workers, mater- 
nity benefit would be twice paid for, 
it was decided to allow the usual sick- 
ness benefit as well as the $7.50, but 
no free medicine and medical attend- 
ance in the case of maternity. The 
woman whose husband is sick, work- 
less, or for any other reason unin- 
sured, and the unmarried mother, are 
still only entitled to the bare $7.50; 
yet, be a woman married or unmar- 
ried, and whether her husband is sup- 
porting her or not, in every case the 
law dictates that a woman shall not 
return to work for four weeks after 
the birth of her child. 

Take also the point that the wom- 
en’s insurance contributions are being 
put into a separate fund from those of 
the men. This cannot be advantage- 
ous to the women, because owing to 
the provisions of the Act the number 
of women eligible for insurance is 
small as compared with the men 
and it is recognized that better re- 
sults can be obtained for every indi- 
vidual when the insurance of a large 
number of persons is dealt with to- 
gether. Avowedly the reason for sep- 
arating the women’s fund is that if, 
as is thought probable, the women 
should cost more to insure than the 
men, they shall bear that extra cost 
alone. Yet, if women should cost 
more to insure than men, this is be- 
cause of maternity and the diseases 
dependent upon it; and as women, as 
a whole, have to bear these things for 


the’ race, it is surely no more than 
just that both sexes should share the 
financial burden, which is but the 


smaller part. 

Of course, people are found who de- 
fend these faults in the Insurance 
Act, but the more they do so, the 
more they prove the suffragist con- 
tention of the necessity for women 
having the power to attend to these 
matters for themselves. Those who 
defend the lack of really adequate 
insurance for married women on the 
ground that this Insurance Act was 
designed for the worker, and urge all 
sorts of obstacles against the insur- 
ance of married women, are really 
propounding arguments for the vote. 
The very obstacles they quote are 
actually proving that because a mar- 
ried woman, toiling in her home and 
bringing our future citizens into the 
world, partly because she is not paid 
in cash for her services, is differently 
circumstanced, though no less neces- 
sary than other workers, for that very 
reason she is very specially in need 
of a vote. She needs a vote, just be- 
cause her position is a special one, 
to give her practical power in effec- 
tively expressing her point of view, 
to teach her that her point of view is 
as valuable as anyone else’s, and that 
she has a right, aye, and a duty, to 
force the community to recognize it. 

At present few people even dim- 
ly realize the duty of the community 
towards the mother. Otherwise it 
would not be the case that, in this 
year of 1912, the working mother 
of little children, whose husband 
dies, is inevitably plunged into the 
depths of poverty, because of the 
horribly low rate of wages a woman 
can earn for herself and her lack of 
power to demand any adequate State 
aid. 

Pensions for Widows 

Pensions for widows are every 
bit as just as Old Age Pensions, and 
more urgently necessary, and the 
only possible way to make life with- 
out them reasonably endurable for 
the poor widow is to secure a very 
much higher rate of wages generally 
for women. 

At the present time there is small 
sign of improvement in women’s 
wages. Even the Government in its 
Insurance Act proclaims that an em- 
ployer may reasonably pay less to his 
women workers than to his men, and, 
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in common with every government 
department, the Board of Trade is 
constantly doing the same thing. 
Only a day or two ago a correspond- 
ent writing to “Votes for Women” 
gave an instance of this in regard 
to the recently formed Trades Board 
for the clothing trade. This Board 
proposed to fix a minimum wage of 
12 cents an hour for men and 7 cents 
for women, the employer calculating 
that this minimum for women would 
yield $3.20 a week all the year round. 
The women protested that the mini- 
mum rate of 7 cents was too low, but 
when the Trades Board met again it 
reduced the rate to 6% cents, and 
also stated that it would only be 
necessary for an employer to pay this 
minimum to 80 per cent. of his 
“ordinary” women workers. The 
Board have refused to define the 
term “ordinary worker.” Therefore, 
at least 20 per cent. of the women, 
according to the Trades Board ruling, 
may be paid even less than 6% cents. 
The minimum rate of 12 cents for 
the men, which I do not mean to sug- 
gest is adequate, is at least to be 
made to apply to all the workers. 
The women fear that the Trades 
3oards decision will result, not in 
raising, but in lowering, their stand- 
ard of wages. 
Woman Labor Cheap 

This discrimination against women 
is the sort of thing that is always 
happening, and is lilely to happen 
more as time goes on, and working 
men must not forget that the under- 
payment of women is not merely bad 
for the women, but a constant and 
terrible menace to the men and their 
power to obtain work at all. If a 





woman can be obtained to do the 
same work for a half or even a quar- 
ter of the wages of a man, why should 
the employer pay men to work for 
him? 

One frequently hears working men 
say that the vote has done very little 
for them and that votes do not help 
them; but, as they hold seven-tenths 
of the electoral power, it is no one’s 
fault but their own if this is the case. 
The miners did not get their $1.25 
for men and 50 cents for boys put 
into the Minimum Wage Bill, but, if 
they had had the forethought to do so, 
they might have chosen to send to 
Parliament men who would have 
passed a bill that was satisfactory to 
them. So long as women are with- 
out the vote they will never have 


the opportunity that the men have to 


‘force the Board of Trade and the 
government in general to do them 
justice, and everyone who watches 
the present political and industrial 
tendencies must see that in the future 
the government will be more and 
more frequently intervening to settle 
trade disputes. Even at the present 
time, however, men who belittle the 
vote would not change places with 
the women, nor would they change 
places even with the men of such 
countries as Russia. The Syndicalist 
and others may be angry that Tom 
Mann has been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, but Miss 
Malecka has got four years’ imprison- 
ment, not for asking soldiers to dis- 
obey their officers, but for being a 
Socialist, or the friend of Socialists, 
and it is much more likely that the 
Labor Party will secure the release 
of Tom Mann than that anything will 
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be done for Miss Malecka, though she 
is an Englishwoman. 


Women Need the Vote 

But, after all, this votes for women 
question is not a case of men versus 
women. There should be no feeling 
of sex antagonism in discussing it. 
Women do not want to deprive men 
of their votes, they only want to 
share. If women, through the vote, 
are able to better their conditions, 
that can never hinder men; it can 
only help them. If mothers have 
happier and healthier lives, the sons 
as well as the daughters are bound 
to benefit. 

It is quite certain that votes for 
women are coming, because some 
women are determined to get them. 
How much longer these determined 
women are going to be obliged to 
fight before their enfranchisement 
depends upon the government and 
upon the public. Nothing can end the 
struggle and prevent violence except 
votes for women, And, indeed, is there 
any just-minded man or woman who 
could wish to see the women, who 
have fought so bravely for freedom, 
tamely declaring themselves van- 
quished? I verily believe that even 
Mr. Asquith, anti-suffragist though he 
calls himself, would experience shame 
if his countrywomen should show so 
poor a spirit! No, the women are in 
the right; they have justice on their 
side, and they must go on. They 
would be traitors to womanhood, to 
whom this political freedom will 
mean so much, if they withdrew. 

The government, on the other 
hand, need never shrink from grant- 
ing a reform, and no moment for do- 
ing this is too soon. They have said 
that they will carry a Reform Bill 
this session. Their proper course is 
to include equal voting rights for wo- 
men and men as an integral and 
essential part of that bill. Why 
they not, when everyone 
knows that it is women and not men 
who are now fighting for the fran- 
chise, and when no one even pretends 
that there is any real men’s franchise 
movement at the present time! 





United States More Liberal 

Great Britain would be disgraced if 
the women were left out of another 
Reform Bill! Our British women’s 
franchise movement is infinitely more 
vigorous and widespread than any 
that exists, or ever existed, in 
America, yet six of the United States 
have already granted votes to women, 
and in five more States the measure 
has arrived at its last milestone, and 
will probably be put on the statute 
book this year. 

Certainly, there is no, valid excuse 
for withholding votes from British 
women any longer; but the fact that 
the government dare delay, shows 
that we need more popular clamor 
for the reform. There used to be 
some quibbling in the labor move- 


‘ment, though not so much as in the 


Liberal ranks, about the women’s en- 
franchisement bill to give votes to 
women on the same terms as men, 
not being large enough, but the day 
for such differences of opinion is past. 
Now that the government and the 
Liberal Party are thinking of passing 
a Reform Bill to give one man one 
vote, there can be only one answer, 
and that answer is, one woman one 
vote too! 

The Labor Party at their last an- 
nual conference placed on _ record 
their recognition of the true position 
by declaring that they would accept 
no extension of the franchise to men 
unless it should include women on 
equal terms, But the situation calls 
now for popular action on an impor- 
tant scale. The Suffragettes will go 
on with their struggle; they possess 
the metal not to flinch, come what 
may, and, somehow or other, they will 
succeed in making votes for women 
a law of the land. But remember 
that Parliament is the home of com- 
promise, and that the government 
and the anti-suffragists will have 
many conferences together. If they 
can, they will give women less than 
justice, and if there is any compro 
mise, if any women are left out, it 
will not be the rich and powerful, but 
the poorest woman of the working 
class, who needs the vote the most. 
Therefore it behooves those who care 
for the interests of working class 
women to come to the front in this 
struggle, and to strengthen the hands 
of the Suffragettes, who are fighting 
in the interests of all women, to ob- 
tain absolute equality for men and 
women. 
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‘LONG ISLAND HAS 
SUFFRAGE FEAST 


By Harriet May Mills 








We have just had a wonderful cam- 
paign in Long Island, ending on the 
11th. 

It began at the Borough Hall, Brook- 
lyn, on July 3. Our car, gaily decor- 
ated and loaned by the Hon. Timothy 
L. Woodruff, started from the State 
Headquarters shortly before noon. In 
the party with me were Miss Clara 
B. Morrison, Miss Cora E. Morlan, 
editor of the Newsletter, and Mrs. M. 
B. Morgan. All wore white suits and 
the new arm pieces inscribed with 
“Votes for Women;” all waved the 
pretty new yellow and black banners. 
Policemen along the route smiled ap- 
proval as we sped along. As the clock 
struck noon we stopped on one side 
of the City Hall, Brooklyn. Hundreds 
of men stood in the scorching sun 
while Mrs. Morgan and I spoke. Later 
we were joined by Mrs. Talbot Per- 
kins, Mrs. Merritt and two other 
Brooklyn workers, and their car was 
loaned by the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
and looked very gay with its bright 
yellow trimmings. Reluctantly we left 
the eager crowd. Mrs. Perkins’ party 
followed ours to Jamaica, where we 
separated. She took the south shore 
as far as Babylon, having as aides 
Mrs. Annie E. Merritt, Mrs. Wilmer 
M. Kearns, Miss Kearns and Miss 
Marguerite Baird. The Lynbrook and 
Rockville Centre clubs furnished three 
autos for a day and entertained the 
whole party. 

Mrs. Perkins held 20 meetings. Our 
troupe held 24, averaging three or 
four daily. The excessive heat made 
the campaign a hard one. But in 
every Other respect it was wonderful. 
Autos were provided by generous 
friends, and entertainment on every 
night but two was given us. 

Mrs, Alfred Eno of Queens, who was 
our hostess the first night, gave us 
a royal welcome. The meeting on her 
grounds was rendered lively by a man 
who asked absurd questions. 

On the Fourth we had a great day at 
Long Beach. Meetings were held 
from the board walk, the life-saving 
station on the beach and from the 
band stand. Hundreds of yellow pen- 
nants were sold. Miss Kearns proved 
herself a genius at vending our wares. 
One hundred names were enrolled. 
The crowd attracted by an auction 
sale of real estate gave us a fine op- 
portunity for a splendid meeting at 
Hicksville. Mrs. Taliofero then took 
us in her car to Huntington, where 
our good friend, Mrs, Sammis, was our 
hostess for dinner. The crowd on the 
corner was dense and it stayed until 
we left for the train at 10 o’clock. In 
the four days of the following week 
we held 14 meetings, reaching the 
chief towns west of Babylon on both 
shores and in the middle of the island. 
Such friends, such hospitality and 
such enthusiasm as we met were a 
great uplift. 

At East Hampton Mrs. Thomas 
Manson gave us everything; the great 
hall was packed with as fine an audi- 
ence aS one may ever see. Miss 
Howell was our hostess, and Mrs. 
Howell’s car did double duty to 
make up for failure of trains. The 
meeting in the clubhouse drew out a 
number of anti-suffragists. We ended 
our trip at Bellport and Patchogue, 
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WHO DID IT 





Mr. Henry S. Ives of New Hamp- 
shire has written a letter to the press 
of his State about the Convention’s 
failure to pass the amendment and 
his communication has _ received 
marked attention. In part he says: 

“After this shameful betrayal of 
democratic principles, let us not prate 
any more about personal liberty, but 
ask who are the powers that actually 
rule New Hampshire, Let us find out 
who converted about 225 delegates 
favoring the submission of this ques- 
tion within the last day or two into a 
minority which could only count 149. 
We should probably find that these 
are the same influences that have cor- 
rupted New Hampshire politics dur- 
ing the past forty years. 


“IT am glad that these powers fear 
woman’s suffrage. It makes me be- 
lieve more firmly than ever in its 
ability to help our public life. It 
links woman’s suffrage clearly with 
the needed reforms of our day. It is 
no longer a question whether a wo- 
man wants to vote. Her vote is 
needed if our politics are to be clean 
enough for her children to live un- 
der.” 





National Headquarters has an abso- 
lutely new revolving duplicator which 
it will sell at a bargain. This ma- 
chine is especially valuable for circu- 
lar letters or for duplicating advertis- 
ing matter and announcements, which 
are not required in large’enough quan- 
tities to warrant having them printed. 
It is invaluable in any office, but es- 
pecially in a suffrage headquarters 
which is doing extensive circularizing. 
Further particulars on request. 
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DR. WILEY ON MRS. CRANE 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in the July issue of Good Housekeep- 
ing discusses the extraordinary attack lately made upon Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane by the U. S. Deparument of Agriculture, 
when it became known that she was to testify before a Congres- 
sional Committee on the subject of meat inspection. Dr. Wiley 
says: 

“One of the foremost workers in sanitary science in the 
United States is Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane. She is the author 
of a number of sanitary inspection reports of various cities. 

“Mrs. Crane made an investigation of the meat inspection 
service of the federal government, and when Representative 
Nelson of Wisconsin recently introduced in Congress a resolu- 
tion calling for a thorough investigation of this service, Mrs. 
Crane made a dignified and extended statement before the com- 
mittee on expenditures of the Department of Agriculture. She 
brought forward documentary evidence in support of her accusa- 
tion that grave faults were permitted in the inspection service, 
and all of them in the interest of the packer. 

“Before the Nelson investigation began, the Department of 
Agriculture issued a circular, from the office of the secretary, 
making a contemptible attack upon Mrs. Crane. It refers to her 
in the following language: 

“*(1) Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, who is now under con- 
tract to work for the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, 
at a compensation of $100 per day. Mrs. Crane has been investi- 
gating the meat-inspection service for some years, and it would 
be interesting to learn who is paying for the work. She has 
traveled extensively and well, and the expense connected there- 
with has been large. Who has stood the expense?’ 

“The italics are reproduced as printed in the Department 
circular. 

“The facts about this National Cash Register Company mat- 
ter are as follows: the president, after hearing Mrs. Crane’s 
lecture on public schools sanitation, in New York early last 
February, asked her to come to Dayton, O., and make a sanitary 
survey of his plant, and suggest any possible improvement in 
conditions for employees. An engagement of two days was 
made at $100 a day and expenses, Mrs. Crane’s usual terms. 
The Dayton Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Education 
afterward engaged Mrs. Crane for three more days’ work in the 
city, at $100 a day. 

“The official attack upon Mrs. Crane sets a record in official 
documents which has never before been attempted by any de- 
partment of the government. The statements made in regard to 
Mrs. Crane are clearly libelous, and had they been made by a 
private individual, would be actionable in a court of justice.’” 


Dr. Wiley goes on to show how thoroughly Mrs. Crane 


proved her case. She proved it largely from official documents 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. These were direc- 
tions sent out to the persons in charge of inspecting the meat. 
The “regulations” thus made have lowered the standards of 
inspeetion as set by the law, and made it easy for the packers 
to evade the requirements. Mrs. Crane proved that vast quan- 
tities of meat from diseased animals are actually sold for food, 
including the flesh of tuberculous cattle, tongues from which 
tumors and ulcers have been cut, and meat of animals suffering 
from a variety of repulsive disorders. Foreign countries will not 
admit meat from infected animals, therefore only the better 
eat is sent abroad, while the undesirable meat is sold for con- 


* 
a 


sumption in America. Mrs. Crane spoke of the absurdity of 
prosecuting a poor farmer here and there for selling immature 
veal, while allowing the great packing firms to break the law 
with impunity, to the enormous danger of the public health. 
Dr. Wiley’s article is so interesting that it ought to lead 
people to send to their Congressmen for the four pamphlets on 
“Nelson Resolution 512,” the reports of the Hearings befove the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture on 
May 8, 9, 10 and 11. These are more interesting still. Mrs. 
Crane tells of the difficulty she had in getting copies of the secret 
circulars issued by the Department. They contained strict injunc- 
tions that they were not for the public. In one case she was 
only able to borrow a circular for a few hours; but she had it 
photographed. A. 8. B. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 





Mrs. Crane said at the hearing: 

“In the last report of the Secretary of Agriculture reasons 
are given why the price of meat is so high. In this report and 
in various current newspaper articles we see much about the 
disappearance of the range, the ranges being cut into small 
farms, the cattle being fed with corn, and the consequent in- 
creased price of corn and hence the increased cost of hogs, and 
the farmers raising less cattle and hogs and more dairy products, 
and so the high cost of meat. And the general prediction is 
that it is going to be more so, and then the suggestion that 
we ought te be willing to eat almost anything—we ought to be 
glad to get meat at all. Now, why do not the farmers care to 
raise beef and pork? Because the prices (as I believe you will 
find if you will look into it) are juggled, and the farmer, and to 
a great extent the cattle range men, are discouraged.” 

Mrs, Crane pointed out that the foreign market for Ameri- 
can meats had largely fallen off, owing to lack of adequate in- 
spection and the sending of bad meat abroad in the past. She 
continued: 

“Now I want to call attention especially to the fact that it 
is not the packers’ foreign trade that is suffering so much as it is 
the nation’s foreign trade. The packers have skimmed the 
cream off of the meat business in this country, have discouraged 
the range owners and the cattle feeders and farmers until the 
runges are being abandoned, and farmers incline to sell hay and 
corn instead of feeding it. Having reaped hundreds of millions 
ef dollars here, the same packers are establishing immense 
plants in South America. It is quite probable that presently, 
with the way things are going, we will be importing meat from 
South America. The North American packers will go to South 
America and ship back to North America meat which they can- 
not ship to Europe. Then we would be eating the refuse and 
leavings of two continents.” 

To head off this danger, Mrs. Crane urged a strict ruling by 
Mr. Wickersham against the importation into this country of 
meat not thoroughly inspected. A. 8S. B. 





MRS. CRANE’S MOTIVE 


>- 





Mrs. Crane said, in referemce to the attack made upon her: 

“The question has arisen as to why I am so interested in 
this matter, and why I agreed to go before this committee. For 
more than ten years I have been greatly interested, first from 
the point of view of a housekeeper in the purity of meat as well 
as other food products. More than ten years ago I began an in- 
vestigation of the slaughterhouses around my own city, and 
afterwards, as chairman of the department of household 
economics in our State Federation of Women’s Clubs, I made 
some investigation of the condition of local slaughterhouses 
around other Michigan cities, and found them very bad. It was 
represented to me in Kalamazoo and elsewhere that munici- 
palities lacked definite power to control conditions in slaughter- 
houses beyond city limits. After considerable effort I managed 
to get an enabling act through the State Legislature, and then, 
at the request of the State Board of Health, I drew up a ‘model 
ordinance,’ which was endorsed by the board for use in Michi- 
gan cities. For about four years of this time I had entire eon- 
fidence in Federal meat inspection. 

“Then in the winter of 1905 and 1906, for reasons not neces- 
sary to go into, I began to be suspicious of Federal meat inspec- 
tion, and my suspicions have increased and broadened and deep- 
ened since that time. Every particle of work I have done in 
this line has been at the expense of myself and my husband. 
It never occurred to me that there could be any question on that 
point. As a sanitarian, and with the desire to improve public 
conditions, I saw what I believed to be a great and formidable 
and growing evil, not only hygienic but economic and political, 
which should be remedied. Early last March I came to Wash- 
tun as a representative from my State, appointed by, the Gov- 
ernor, to the American Civic.Federation. I asked a friend whom 
{ could go to—some member of Congress—to assist me in get- 
ting documents and to confer with on certain points. Mr. 
Nelson was recommended to me as a fearless and straightfor- 
ward man who would be willing to help me. I spent some time 
in going over the ground personally with Mr. Nelson, and he 
showed much interest. And in the progress of this work after- 
wards I wrote Mr. Nelson from time to time of various facts 
discovered, until finally he wired me that he thought it my 
duty to come and lay this whole matter before Congress. I was 
very reluctant to do so. I wished to present the whole history 
of meat inspection through’ publication. But, finally, after a 
week’s consideration, my husband and I felt it would be ignoble, 
having this opportunity offered me, if I did not take advantage 
of it to try to remedy conditions. So I am here for that reason. 

“I would like to say also that never in any work which I 
have done or proposed to do have I subjected myself with any 
justice to the insinuations which have been made in that cir- 
cular issued by the Department of Agriculture. I am not in 
anybody’s pay for doing this work on Federal meat inspection. 
The only reward I have ever had or ever expect to have is the 
consciousness of having endeavored to remedy what I consider 
an outrageous condition of affairs; and the hope that it may 
some day be said of me that I honestly soughf to serve my day 
ard generation.” 

A thoughtful housewife can hardly read the mass of testi- 
mony presented at these hearings without réalizing that poli- 
tics is not something remote and of small concern to her, but 
a@ matter with a vital bearing upon the health and life of her 
family. A. 8. B. 
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A number of particularly bad railroad accidents have just 
happened in quick succession. They have horrified the public. 
They call attention afresh to the fact that the United States has 
a worse record in this respect than almost any other civilized 
country. 

In 1911 there were 3,519 persons killed on American rail- 
roads, and 60,235 injured. There were 6,260 wrecks in which 
cars were thrown off the tracks. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission investigated each of these cases. It found that 1,225 of 
them were due to defects in the roadbed; 2,824 to defects in 
equipment; 397 to negligence of employees, and 1814 to miscel- 
laneous causes. 

In Europe railroad wrecks are rare. In the United States, 
one passenger is killed out of every 1,957,441 carried; in Ger- 
many, one passenger out of every 11,701,354. In the United States, 
one passenger out of every 84,424 carried is injured; in Ger- 
many, one passenger out of every 2,113,471. In other words, a 
passenger on an American railroad runs about six times as much 
risk of being killed as he would run in Germany, and about 25 
times as much risk of being hurt. 

Most of our railroad accidents are wholly needless. Such 
disasters are less common in Europe, simply because there cer- 
tain precautions are required and enforced which are not re- 
quired or enforced with us. Of course, in Europe the govern- 
ment ownership of railroads makes it easier to exercise control 
over them; but, even without government ownership, much 
might be done to prevent these tragedies. Without looking upon 
woman suffrage as a panacea for all public evils, we believe that 
when it becomes the custom fer the mothers of men to be con- 
sulted by the law-makers and their viewpoint to be adequately 
represented in legislation, there will be an end to much of the 
unnecessary waste of human life that is now tolerated—not only 
on railroads, but in a long list of hazardous occupations, as well 
as on the battlefield. Herein the race will profit, as Olive 
Schreiner says, by “the instinctive antagonism of the human 
child-bearer to reckless destruction of that which she has at so 
much cost produced.” 





A. S. B. 


WOMEN AND THE WORLD 


At the meeting of the National Education Association in Chi- 
cago last week, Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, Director of the De- 
partment of Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage Foundation, gave 
an interesting address on “Camp-Fire Girls and the New Rela- 
tion of Women to the World.” In the course of it he gave his rea- 
sons for believing that woman suffrage is sure to come, and that 
it is needed. 

Dr. Gulick told how, under primitive conditions, men did 
the hunting and fighting, and women put the results to use and 
made the home. Under modern conditions, he said, men carry 
on the old struggle to provide food, shelter and safety in new 
ways, which have transformed the world. Dr. Gulick continued: 

“Man has made of his new world a wonderful, a magic place 
in which to work, in which to make physical attainment. He 
has not made of it, however, a good nor a beautiful place in 
which to live. He has made of the community a factory, not a 
home. 

“The world-old power and skill and devotion of woman are 
again being called for and being given, but now not merely to 
make and preserve the individual home, but to give to the com- 
munity those spiritual qualities which she gave to the home. 

“Many of the psychic functions of motherhood she is dis- 
charging in the school. She is making playgrounds for children, 
healthier conditions in schools, fairer conditions for the work 
of men, women and children in farm, store, factory, shop and 
mine. The ideal is that of universal motherhood—all the women 
being responsible that every child is loved, cared for and given 
a fair chance. She is beginning to see that she is responsible 
for much of the municipal housekeeping. 

“The relations between young people must be so arranged 
that all the power of sex and the passion of love and desire shall 
lead toward attainment and growth and beauty and power. To 
make goodness alluring and show the shallowness and stupidity 
of vice—to bring the qualities and spirit of the home into the 
community, to embody such ideals in the common habits, the 
daily life of a people, is such a task, such an opportunity as has 
never before been given to the world. Thus are the age-long 
qualities of women needed in our new world to realize its sur- 
passing pessibilities, as well as to save it from spiritual disaster. 

Where Our Value Lies 

“We are significant in the world mainly by the extent to 
which we, as individuals and as groups, differ from each other. 
My special place in the world is due to my differences, rather 
than to my likenesses to other people. For example, woman is 
as sure to have the suffrage as the tide is to rise, not because 
she is as wise, as strong, as skillful as man is, nor because she, 
like him, is a human being, nor for any other reason of like- 
ness or duplication at all, but because she is different, because 
she can do what he cannot, because the world needs her peculiar 
and special abilities. It is because she is different, because these 
differences are fundamental world needs, that it is necessary that 
she shall bring these differences to the service of the world. 
This fact, whether woman wants it or no, the suffrage will force 
inevitably upon her. We insist that she must speak, but because 
she is different and not because she is like. The vote is no end 
in itself. To serve the community in ways in which she is the 
creator and specialist is the end, and toward this service the 
women of the civilized world are pressing most of them uncoD- 
sciously—a few of them consciously, but all of them inevitably.” 

Women are sure to have the ballot, both because they are 
like men in some things, and because they are different from 
men in others. If half the congregation of every church were 
forbidden to take part in singing the hymns—a half divided by 
an arbitrary line, say, drawn diagonally from corner to corner— 
it would be a bad thing for them and for the church. The 
excluded men and women would take less interest in the service, 
those of them who liked to sing would feel themselves unjustly 
treated and the chorus would be weaker. But if all women were 
forbidden to sing, the chorus would not only be less in volume, 
but it would lack the beauty and completeness that come fre™ 
the harmony of the soprano and alto with the tenor and bas°- 

tf half the men in a city were debarred from suffrage 00 
some arbitrary principle of selection—say the men living i2 
every alternate house—it would be bad for them and for the 
community, because they would take less interest in public 
questions, and the more thoughtful among them would feel 4 








rankling sense of injustice. But the result of excluding thé 
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whole feminine half of the population is even worse. It is bad 
because women are so much like men that their exclusion causes 
them, en masse, to take less interest in public questions, and 
causes the more thoughtful among them a keen sense of injus- 
tice; but in addition it robs the electorate of women’s peculiar 
qualities, of the womanly insight and point of view that need 
to be added to the masculine insight and point of view in order 
to secure an all-around, symmetrical result. 

Team Work Necessary 

Dr. Gulick says that in order to meet the new and larger 
responsibilities of today, women must keep on learning to do 
team-work; that the consciousness of dignity, romance and 
beauty must be restored to daily work; that mothers and daugh- 
ters must again come to work together. 

This is a piece of deep wisdom. In conclusion Dr. Gulick 
says: 

“If ever woman was needed, it is today. The very riot of 
our material riches is the peril of our souls. Woman is already 
taking hold of the present material world, giving to it and 
bringing into it the love and service and spiritual relations 
which in the old days created the home and which today are 
changing the man-made work-house into a place adequate to the 
glorious future life of human beings.” 

The true argument for equal rights is the argument based 
upon codperation, not upon competition. The difference between 
men and women simply affords the opportunity for more valu- 
able co-operation, and make such co-operation essential to the 
best interests of the whole. A. 8S. B. 


A LIVING STATUE 


“We don’t want a dead statue. We want a living statue.” 
At a great memorial meeting lately held in England for Mr. 
William T. Stead, these words, spoken by his brother, were the 
keynote of the assembly. The meeting urged the speedy pass- 
age of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as the best memorial 
to Mr. Stead’s life and work. 

This measure aims to make the punishment of procurers and 
white slave traders surer and more adequate. It is generally 
admitted to be needed. It is favored by a very large majority 
in Parliament, yet it has been pending for five years without 
ever being able to be brought to a decisive vote, because in 
England a bill introduced by a private member, not by the gov- 
ernment, can be blocked almost indefinitely if anyone gives no- 
tice of opposition. Sir Frederick Banbury, who has persistently 
blocked the Criminal Law Amendment Bill by notice of oppo- 
sition, has repeatedly blocked woman suffrage bills in the same 
way. Suffragists in England are calling attention to the fact, 
aud are pointing to the long delay of this important measure 
as a striking object lesson on the need of votes for women. 

A great impetus to the passage of the bill has been given 
by Mr. Stead’s tragic death in the wreck of the Titanic, and it 
looks as though it might now go through—for there are ways of 
overcoming Parliamentary obstruction when a majority of mem- 
bers willing to vote for a bill is transformed into a majority 
willing to fight for it. 

If the measure is passed it Will be a case where “the dead 
bave awakened the living,” as they are saying now in Russia. 
Since the failure of the attempted revolution there a few years 
ago, reaction has been in full swing, and the people, discouraged, 
have been quiescent under the utmost oppression. Of late a 
peculiarly brutal and unprovoked shooting down of more than 
a hundred workmen in the Lena gold fields has stirred the 
Empire from end to end. “Everlasting Remembrance,” the 
funeral hymn of the revolutionists, is sung everywhere by groups 
of people in the streets, we are told, and it is vain for the police 
to scatter them, as other groups immediately form, and the 
song goes on. This has led to the saying, “The dead have 
awakened the living.” It is not the first time in history. If this 
bill for the protection of England’s girlhood should now ba 
carried as a tribute to Mr. Stead’s life and work, it would be 
the memorial that would please him best. S. Gertrude Ford, in 
The Vote, the organ of the Women’s Freedom League, expresses 
this in a noble poem: 





Out of the deep he calls—-the unwrecked soul, 
On its last voyage faring through the night, 
Hailed the new worlds that in the darkness roll, 
But left to this the memory of its light. 
Now, from the sea of tears whose every tide 
Sad flotsam bears of derelict maidenhood, 
He calls us—standing by the lost one’s side, 

As he forever stood. 


No marble-built memorial would he seek; 
Give him, for monument, the ended wrong, 
The tear dried on the helpless victim’s cheek, 
In those dark halls where nameless miseries throng. 
Help for the fallen who had no will to fall, 
For innocence decoyed to utter loss! 
Nail we the Christ, where His maid-martyrs call, 
Anew unto His cross? 


For still their call is heard, in street on street 
Of city on city, where the gas-lamps glare; 
Still secret tears and tragic laughter meet 
For these—and who shall lift the load they bear? 
He bore it with them—fought with voice and pen 
Their battle—bore for them the prison brand. 
In the great law that frees the Magdalen 
Let his memorial stand! A: 8. B. 





WANTED, TWO PEOPLE 


Wanted, a German-speaking woman for speaking in the 
Ohio campaign. Usually those who are generous with their 
time and devoted to a great cause must have money for ex- 
Pbenses; therefore another woman, one with money, is wanted to 
finance this worker. Never was there a time when this com- 
bination could accomplish so much. 





Harriet Taylor Upton. 





Especial attention is called to this appeal. The vote in Ohio 
Will be taken only six weeks hence—two months before the 
election comes off in the other campaign States. The outcome 
Mm Ohio will have a powerful effect on the result in the remain- 
ing States. At this time everybody who has the welfare of the 
Cause at heart should lend a hand to help Ohio. 

A. 8. B. 


. 
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GRACE BEFORE SURRENDER 


A humorist in our ranks made the remark that we still have 
hopes of Lyman Abbott stumping for suffrage—considering the 
following review clipped from “The Outlook,” we wonder? 

“A historical survey of “The Modern Woman's Rights Move- 
ment,” translated from the German will command attention. It 
is frankly a political document, but also a history covering the 
movement in all countries. The divisions are headed: The Ger- 
manic and the Romance Countries, The Slavic and Balkan States, 
and The Orient and the Far East. North America is hailed as 
the cradle of the movement, and the Germanic lands are in the 
lead. The old argument for a vote as a natural right is now 
abandoned by many advocates of equal suffrage, but it is pre- 
sented here once more. Each country is fully studied and fairly 
represented, from the author’s point of view. It is unfortunate 
that the advocates of equal suffrage should so constantly ex- 
ploit the moral differences between man and woman, while ener- 
getically condemning an overestimate of sex. The author’s con- 
clusion is that in a survey of the world we find woman a slave 
and beast of burden. When she rules, it is by cunning. She is 
regarded as free in only a small part of the civilized world. 
Men oppose “with unconscious egotism” the movement to secure 
the happiness of woman, man, and child by establishing the 
equal rights of the sexes. The author writes with serious con- 
viction and dignity, and, while we may dissent from many of 
her positions, it is well to read an authoritative statement of 
the cause that has attracted so much public notice during the 
past five years.” 





SHELTERED WOMAN BLAMED 


The Editor of the Delineator says: “Wherever American 
laws remain unjust to women the fault lies with the women. 

“There is no longer any excuse for women saying they do 
not know where wrong legal conditions exist. Newspapers, 
magazines, lecturers, pamphlets, to say nothing of the eight 
hundred thousand club women of the country, see to it that every 
injustice has an airing as soon as it becomes evident. 

“The great majority of men are willing to sacrifice much of 
what they have considered their rights, if thereby they can still 
further protect motherhood. 

“The difficulty lies in the inertia, the indifference, of the 
happy woman. It is almost impossible for her to look around 
her safeguarded life and realize that the very security of her 
position should impel her to efforts to place all her sisters in the 
same position. 

“Let these women once arouse themselves and ask seriously 
for, say, equal guardianship laws, and the thing is as good as 
accomplished.” 





SUFFRAGE MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


At the Child Welfare exhibit recently held at St. Louis, there 
were two suffrage screens which had a direct bearing on the 
legal status of women with relation to their effect on children. 
The broken home, the difficulty of redress for the poor from the 
law, the boys and girls unprotected, especially the girls, are 
things which are of particular concern for women. 

In Missouri a girl of fourteen may not claim protection from 
the law for her own person, yet she may make a legal contract. 
Nor can she have any claim on her seducer unless a previous 
chaste character can be proven, an impossibility under the cir- 
cumstances. 

In Norway, where women vote, each man implicated in the 
difficulty of a girl must take his share of responsibility. Obvi- 
ously this is a regulation which will never come about without 
the aid of women and in itself is reason enough to give them 
the vote. 





—_— 


A SHAKESPEAREAN HISTORY 
ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


(Compiled by Mr. George W. Stone, Mayor of Santa Cruz, with 
the aid of the Donnelly Cipher.) 

«Woman suffrage began as a sort of “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” It grew “Measure by Measure” into a veritable “Tem- 
pest.” “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” who were passing a 
“Twelfth Night” at the home of their friends, the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” discussed it; one of them declared it to be “Much 
Ade About Nothing,” while the other pronounced it “Love’s 
Labor Lost,” or at best only a “Winter’s Tale.” It was agreed, 
however, that it might possibly result in the “Taming of the 
Shrew,” in which case it would prove to be a blessing. 

So “All’s Well That Ends Well,” and you women of the 
20th century have it just “As You Like It.” 








HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


Mr. Lansburg’s denunciation of the Prime Minister recalls 
several previous cases of disregard of parliamentary law by 
reformers—notably the famous “invasion of the floor of the 
House” by Samuel Plimsoll, which brought about invaluable 
legislation safeguarding the lives of seamen. 








For fear of the suffragettes, Mr. Asquith is said to have 
cancelled all engagements to attend meetings or receptions at 
which any women are to be present. But we may be sure that 
the stories of a plot to kidnap his little son are purely mythical. 
The suffragettes do not make war upon children. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Subscriptions for The Woman’s Journal, orders for 
extra copies, and all letters on matters of business 
should be addressed simply to The Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., not to the editor. 
All articles and communications meant for publication 
should be similarily addressed during the summer, as 
the editor will be away much of the time. All personal 
letters should be addressed to Miss Blackwell, at 3 Mon- 
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HELP US CELEBRATE 











Our Worth and Our Needs—A Letter with a 
Message to All 


F course 
our appeal 
to every 
suf fragist 
for one 
subscription 
to help us 
celebrate on 
August 13 
has been 
out but a 
few days. 
It has met with some 
response, but if we 
are to be helped 
through the summer, 
if in turn we are to 
help the campaign 
States, the response 
will have to be more 
encouraging. The 
Woman’s Journal is gyger Wrrweetews pr: 

sent for half price to campaign States. That means a 
loss on every Journal, but putting the price at fifty cents 


is our contribution to the campaign States. 





The Woman’s Journal is the only paper that gives all 
the suffrage news; it is the only paper that makes co- 
operative work in the movement possible; it is the most 
effective propaganda literature we have in this country. 


We ask EVERY SUFFRAGIST to send in ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION before August 13, the birthday anni- 
versary of Lucy Stone, the founder of The Woman’s 
Journal. We want to celebrate the day with a feeling 
that the work she has so nobly launched has at last 
reached the stage of stability. 


Here is a letter that comes with the first Lucy Stone 
subscription, a letter so earnest and inspiring in its 
devotion to the cause of womanhood and to the founder 
of The Woman’s Journal, that no comment on our part 
is necessary: 


“When I read your appeal in this week’s 
paper I put on my hat and went to the next 
town to get a new subscriber. There isn’t any 
new person in my town that I could get because 
all those that have any brains at all I have al- 
ready made readers of The Woman’s Journal, 
and I couldn’t send a dollar contribution because 
I haven’t one. I am sixty-three years old and 
just about manage by picking berries and put- 
ting up preserves for the neighbors. 


“And now, dear Miss Levien, I’ll tel! you 
why I put down my basket of berries and 
said to myself that I must get a subscriber for 
Mrs. Stone. It was just thirty-one years ago 
this summer that I heard Lucy Stone speak on 
woman’s rights and saw her change a boisterous 
and sneering audience into one of silent men and 
crying women, and I am not ashamed to say that 
I was one of the crying women. I shall never 
forget her serious eyes and her sweet voice as 
she asked us to help bring about greater justice 
for all. It was Mrs. Stone that awakened in me 
a love for my sisters of this world and made me 
a fighter for justice and equality for all women. 


“I said to myself when I read your appeal 
that all the subscriptions I have ever sent in to 
The Woman’s Journal (and they have num- 
bered in the hundreds) were for our glorious 
Cause and because I can’t see how anyone’s 
education is complete without The Journal, but 
this one subscription goes for Mrs. Lucy Stone. 
It is the least I can do to help her noble work 
along to success.” 





Can’t-you do as well? Try it! 


Sara A. Levien, Managing Editor. 








NE Nc dceenebberanes sURKkiia REsOw ieee diwede nesaecd 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


The Woman’s Journal 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














adnock Street, Dorchester, Mass. From there they will 
be forwarded to her, wherever she may be. 
Observe these directions, and it will save much 
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trouble and delay. A. S. B. 
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Did You Break It? 


BUY A BOTTLE OF 


It will permanently mend china, 


glassware, furniture, meerschaum, 
vases, books, ete. Also leather and 
rubber cement. All three kinds lic 
per bottle from your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
A. MAJOR, Pres. N. Y. C. 


A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.@ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


STON ADEN i 
$2.65 core rar $5.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washingten Street, 

Bosten. 


BR. Ritchie, Asst. Gonl. Paso. Agent. 























Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming. 
Best for children’s peta. 
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NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal.” If you have 


booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and nighit. 

E. L. GRIMES COMPANY 
r22 Pearl St., Boston, Mass 


COMMONWEALTH 














Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 










































ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color 

excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 

size 18 x 18 stamped 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 

ready for embroidering: incloding 

enough material to embroider. 

BAOK OF SAME MATERIAL. 

Postage prepaid any place in the | 

United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send Now 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillows In your home. 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 


457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 








PLEASE MENTION THE 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS. 











LUCY STONE FUND IS 
ALMOST COMPLETE 





The College Equal Suffrage League 
(Massachusetts) announces that the 
Lucy Stone fund lacks only $100 of 
the $2000 necessary to complete it. 
The resolution establishing the fund 
reads: 
“Whereas, Lucy Stone was the first 
Massachusetts woman to take a college 
degree; began her public work for 
educational, professional, political and 
property rights before the first asso- 
ciation was formed to advocate those 
principles, and devoted her whole life 
to spreading them, with all the power 
of an exceptionally strong and sweet 
personality; and 
“Whereas, by her efforts and those 
of the other pioneer advocates of 
equal rights, the attitude of the world 
has been revolutionized regarding the 
larger education of women and their 
admission into professional life; there- 
fore 
“Resolved, that in some measure to 
express our recognition of the great 
service these early workers for equal 
rights have rendered us as collegiate 
and professional women, we purpose 
to establish a fund to be known as 
‘the Lucey Stone fund of the College 
Equal Suffrage League of Massachu- 
setts.’” 
When the fund is completed it is 
to be turned over to a board of trus- 
tees. The income is to be used to 
pay to the National College Equal Suf- 
frage League the auxiliary dues of 
life members, and the remainder is 
then to be devoted to one of the three 
following purposes: 1—The organiza- 
tion of chapters in colleges admitting 
women. 2—The publication of suf- 
frage articles for circulation among 
college women, if possible through col- 
lege publications. 3—The expenses of 
a lecture on equal suffrage in colleges 
which admit women. 
The treasurer of the College League 
is Mrs. Bryan S. Permar, 41 Crafts 
road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Political 
Equality Clubs that are planning to 
celebrate Lucy Stone’s birthday on 
August 13 might appropriately send a 
contribution to this fund. 





From priority of their formation, 
and largely from mental habit, we are 
prompted to catalogue the conven- 
tions in this order: Democratic, Re- 
publican and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. From the view- 
point of dignified conduct, no one who 
has read the account of the sessions, 
but will be obliged to yield the palm 
to the women. Their deliberations 
have been peaceful, earnest, conscien- 
tious and profitable; and in giving ac- 
count of their stewardship for the 
past two years, they have done so in 
reports, concise, but full of accom- 
plishment along all the avenues of 
human  betterment.— Western Wo- 











man’s Outlook. 











BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
Only Medium Price Hotel left in New York. 
Special attentien givem to ladies unescorted 
Special Rates for Summer 


OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 
American Plan, $2.50 upwards 
European Plan, $1.00 upwards 


Send for Large Colored Map of New York FREE 
DAN C. WEBB, Proprietor 


The Only New York Hetel Featuring American Plan 
Moderate Prices. Bxceilent 


Food. Geod Service. 


The not weather, now at its zenith, 
makes out-door campagning absolutely 
necessary. Accordingly, trolley and 
automobile trips are being made from 
every centre. Automobiles take a lot 
of money, and simply eat up funds as 
fast as they trickle in. Money for ex- 
penses will certainly win this cam- 
paign, and lack of it will lose it. We 
hope that our need is clearly under- 
stood by  suffragists everywhere 
throughout the country. The Ohio 
election comes Sept. 3, about six weeks 
off, and there will be a great rush of 
speakers for all the amendments 
crowding in at the last minute. We 
must put in our best work now. 
Elizabeth Hauser has been conduct- 
ing a trolley tour from Cleveland to 
Zanesville the past week. She writes, 
“We had a very wonderful trip, worked 
very hard, stopping at all the little 
towns, dividing the work. One or two 
of us would distribute leaflets, the 
others put up posters in the stores, 
blacksmith shops and stables. We 
found the men in the livery stables 
and blacksmith shops especially nice 
to us. We arrived in Zanesville in a 
terrific storm, but had seventy people 
at a meeting in spite of it. There 
seems to be a great deal of interest 
there.” 

This week has brought offers from 
the Woman’s National Weekly of St. 
Louis, a paper with a circulation of 
350,000, 27,000 in Ohio, and the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald for special Ohio 
pages the last week in July. Our page 
in the New York Evening Post will 
come out July 19, and the Ohio edi- 
tion of the Woman Voter will come in 
August. Orders for the Ohio number 
of the Voter should be sent in at once 
to the Woman Suffrage Party Head- 
quarters, 30 E. 34th street, New York 
City. The magazine is five cents a 
copy. 

Raymond Robins, of Chicago, is 
coming to do some speaking for us in 
August. His wide reputation and in- 
fluence among the Labor Unions will 
be of incalculable aid, and will come 
into the campaign at just the right 
time, near the end. 

Word has just come to us that the 
National Convention in Indianapolis 
of the North-American Gymnastic 
Union, a German organization, adopted 
a resolution in favor of suffrage. The 
Ohio delegates voted nearly two to one 
in favor. 

Suffrage Float Cheered 
Napoleon has organized a Suffrage 
Association, with Mrs. Emma Hildred 
as president. In the Fourth of July 
parade they had a float 16 feet long, 
on which were grouped seven girls 
dressed in white, each carrying a large 
yellow shield for the suffrage States 
and Ohio the Seventh. In front was 
Liberty, and sitting on the floor in the 
back, a Chinese girl. The most popu- 
lar young girls in town, representing 
the most influential and diversified in- 
terests, were in the group. Two of 
the girls were Catholics. The float was 
followed with continuous applause. 
Rose Schneiderman is in Columbus, 
making open-air speeches from an 
automobile in the city and country 
every day. The autos are contributed 
by suffragists. On Saturday night, the 
13th, she spoke in the State House 
grounds to a large audience. A meet- 
ing has been planned in Columbus at 
whieh Miss Schneiderman and an 
Italian speaker will speak to about 
200 Italians, workingmen at the shops. 
From Oxford, Mrs. Brandenburg 
writes of her Fourth of July festivi- 
ties. They had open-air speaking by 
Mrs. Richard. It was raining a little, 
and as she spoke from an antomobile 
her little son held an umbrella over 
her. Two little boys distributed flyers 


everybody who came in or went out, 
and after Mrs. Richard’s speech, boys 
stationed here and there over the au- 
dience threw little flag-flyers into the 
air like confetti. 

Mrs. Hackstaff has returned to Perry 
County after a strenuous sixteen days 
in Licking County. The towns in 
Licking County were hard to reach. 
To one of them Mrs. Hackstaff drove 
twelve miles in a buggy, and stayed 
over night at a farm house. She says 
of her Fourth of July speech: “The 
speech at Buckeye Lake, which is an 


Hot Weather Only Increases Outdoor Campaigning— 
Picnics and Fairs Turned Into Suffrage Celebrations 





had arranged for a prize fight, and I 
was allowed to speak from the steps of 
the band-stand for three-quarters of an 
hour, while the crowd was waiting for 
the wrestlers to appear. It was a con- 
stantly moving crowd, but as there 
were many men, and that meant many 
votes, I determined that I would be 
heard, and I was heard, although 
young girls and boys would rush 
through the crowd in droves. It was 
hard, but I won out. I have promised 
Mrs. Boal of Hocking County to help 
her for a week, and will make my 
headquarters at Logan.” Mrs. Hack- 
staff has done pioneer work of the 
most arduous kind ever since she came 
to Ohio in May, and no other speaker 
has been accorded more grateful re- 
cognition and praise by those she has 
helped. 

Miss Bronson is just coming into 
the State for the anti-suffragists. 

Mrs. Upton received the following 
letter in response to one in which she 
had thanked a friend for surprising 
her with a donation: 

“Your letter makes me wish I had 
more money to send you. It never 
occurred to me I might borrow some. 
That might not be fair to my business 
associates, though. 


“Every time I have been to Ohio 
lately, I have found such lots of good 
feeling toward the women’s campaign 
that I am sure you will win, and that 
will help for at least five years. 
“That is why I sent you all I could 
spare. Thank you for your enthusi- 
asm and unselfishness, and here’s hop- 
ing for good news for all of us on 
Sept. 3.” 


Lawyers Wear Buttons 

Miss Florence Allen, who has been 
on the trolley trip conducted by Miss 
Hauser, spoke before the Ohio Bar As- 
sociation this week for fifteen min- 
utes. She says: “They listened well, 
as lawyers should, and applauded at 
the end. I told them it was the spirit 
of the law to give a fair hearing and 
judgment to the righteous cause, and 
that was what we had to present to 
them. A good many of the lawyers 
wore buttons, and lots of them came 
up and spoke to me afterwards.” Of 
course, the lawyers did not endorse 
suffrage. They had a great commotion 
over the new constitution, and the 
only thing they would endorse, accord- 
ing to the paper, was the Reform of 
Judicial Procedure. 

Beatrice Weaver writes from Ur- 
bana: “With numerous small flies in 
the ointment, this past week, it is a 
pleasure to write about the generous 
response to your question about the 
expense for advertising in a moving 
picture show. The proprietor and 
manager is a woman, who spends six 
nights im her little pay booth. When 
I asked her the cost of running the 
suffrage ad., she replied that she didn’t 
want to charge a thing, that she would 
do the advertising gratis for the sake 
of the cause. She also said that she 
expected to have the Votes for Women 
photo play in her house very soon. 
The splendid support of the Urbana 
Daily Citizen is also very gratifying. 
That newspaper has been most gener- 
ous with its space for whatever suf- 
frage material I have given it, using 
effective placing and prominent head- 
ings on all articles.” 

Miss Jones and Miss Freeman in Ohio 
Rosalie Jones of New York and 
Elizabeth Freeman came into Ohio 
June 28. They came first to Head- 
quarters in Warren, got instructions, 
and went to Cleveland, where their 
“Yellow Wagon” had been shipped. 
Here they spent several days, buying 
a horse, “Suffragette,” and doing street 
speaking and driving. July 2 they 
gave two fine talks to the Warren 


at the gates of the Fair Grounds to|P. E. Club, and on July 3 they started 


out from Cleveland to drive through 


The, Delinquent 
Child and 

The Home 

A Study Based on the Records 

of the Chicago Ju’benile Court 








By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and Edith 
Abbott, of the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy 


HE 14,000 delinquent children 
who were taken before the Chi- 
cago Juvenile Court during its first 
decade (1899-1909) are studied by the 
authors in the light not only of the 
offenses charged against them, but of 
their home conditions, the conditions 
of the neighborhoods in which they 
live, the schools they attended, the 
recreation within their reach—in 
brief, each ward of the court is 
studied not so much as a juvenile 
offender but as a member of such-and- 
such a family, living in Blank Street, 
in so-many rooms, the fathers’ wages 
so-much a week, the nearest play- 
ground so-many blocks away. 
Introduction by JULIA C. LATH- 
ROP, Chief of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, appendices by Judge Julian 
W. Mack, Judge Merritt W. Pinckney 
and Grace Abbott. 


8vo, 360 pages, 30 tables 
Large map showing location of home of each of 
the 14,000 children 
PRICE - - - - - $2 





By mail, postpaid, of 
Charities Publication Committee 
Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 

101 East 22d Street - - New York 








New Jersey Woman’s Suffrage 
Headquarters 
33 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
(Directly back of Hahne’s store) 


LITERATURE, PENNANTS, BUT- 
TONS ON SALE 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING SUFFRAGE. 








FLYERS 


A Suffragist’s Alphabet—Verse 
When All the Women Want It—Verse 


20ce per 100 or $1.00 per 1000 


Woman Suffrage Central Committee 
170 Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, O. 











Medina, Ashland, Wayne and Rich- 
land Counties. The log of their jour- 
ney from July 3 to 7, is typical of 
other open air pilgrims, except that 
there is but one “Little Yellow Wagon” 
in Ohio. 

Mary Gray Peck. 


_———_ 


COMPARATIVE VALUES 





“Votes for Women” in urging the 
need of women at the England bar 
and on the bench, points out that in 
Sheffield a man, for obtaining one 
shilling by false pretences, was sen- 
tenced to three months, while, for an 
assault upon a girl of thirteen, a man 
was let off with fourteen days. Such 
a sense of proportion as this will 
only be changed when the public 
sense of values is readjusted; and 
that will not be until women are en- 
franchised equally with the men who 
now have the power to set a price 
upon their honor—and set it lower 
than a shilling. 





* WOMAN EMANCIPATED” 


High-class postcard, appeals to all. 
Six for 25 cents. Special rates to clubs 
and organizations. 
MILDRED 8. McFADEN. 
2811 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








“& TRUE REPUBLIC AND OTHER 
SONGS”—A collection of songs to 
familiar tunes on women’s enfranchise- 
ment. 





“AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS”—A post card. 
For retail and wholesale prices address 
Mrs. Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kansas. 




















HOW WE WON THE VOTE IN CALIFORNIA 


A True and Interesting Story of the Campaign of 1911. With a Glimpse Before 
and After. 

ent Votes-for-Women Club of San Francisco. 

Half-tone Portraits of the Leaders. Original cover design in colors: Freedom 

on Her Mountain H ving Heaven’s Gift of the Sixth Star. Price, 35 

cents. Special Clubs for ten or more copies. 


By the same author— 


GIRL FROM COLORADO—A Suffrage 
Performed at Stanford University, Cal.. and elsewhere with great success. Ne 
Reyalty in the Campaign States. Sample cents. 





amusement park, is the hardest ex- 





perience I have bad in Ohio. They 








Comedy with a Love Interest 


Copy, 10 
773 Bay St., San Francisco 














; NEW WOMAN PUBLISHING CO., : 
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WISCONSIN TO WIN 





Automobile Parties Take State by 
Storm—Margaret Haley Selis Wash- 
ing Machines 





“We're going to win in Wisconsin! 
We're going to win in Wisconsin!” is 
the joyous lilt which we read in the 
lines or between them in the mes- 
sages carried by the gentle breezes 
from the west. It heartens us in our 
sometimes discouraging work in try- 
ing to combat the inertia of the east- 
ern part of Wisconsin. 

But why shouldn’t we believe that 
we are going to win in this State 
when we learn from one of our work- 
ers that she was accompanied not by 
one automobile, but twelve decorated 
cars in her trip around the county? 
Another one writes: “we are making 
money for you, not only our expenses 
but money for the county and the 
State organizations,” and we realize 
that when people are willing to give 
money they are in earnest. Again we 
learn that an automobile party is go- 
ing to be met with a brass band here 
and a Third Regiment in another 
place, that a whole county is going 
solidly for woman suffrage because it 
goes solidly for La Follette, who is 
their idol and who believes in equal 
suffrage. From another source the in- 
formant tells us that they have Just 
started an organization, which is al- 
ready making plans to have a suffrage 
tent at the chautauqua and hold ses- 
sions of half hours in length two or 
three times a day. Then a letter 
bears the news of a certain parade 
ending with a suffrage speech just be- 
cause the Common Council, over the 
orders of the mayor, had given them 
permission to have street meetings. 
So we at our side of the State cannot 
help but join in the lilt. 

A Mayor With a Brass Band 

Mrs. Rex McCreery, one of our 
county organizers, has been in Rich- 
land County on a speaking tour. This 
county is the home of Miss Ada L. 
James, and so, of course, gave Mrs. 
McCreery a hearty welcome. On no 
occasion was the speaker’s automobile 
unaccompanied by an escort of auto- 
mobiles, and on one occasion there 
were twelve machines in the party. 
Among the people in the cars were 
Senator D. G. James, the father of the 
woman suffrage bill; Mr. Elbert E. 
Brindley, one of the sponsors, and his 
wife, who is a daughter of Senator 
James; Mayor P. L. Lincoln of Rich- 
land Center, who also made several 
speeches, and Mrs. M. W. Waters, who 
was the moving spirit of the affair 
and who managed the tour. After a 
most successful week Mrs. McCreery 
went to Stevens Point to organize and 
arrange for the trip of Mrs. McCul- 
loch. Since Mrs. McCulloch could not 
be there, Mrs. McCreery made the 
Speech of the evening and was intro- 
duced by the mayor, Dr. Walters, who 
had a brass band out for the purpose 
of gathering a crowd. 

The McCulloch trip may be aban- 
doned altogether. It was found neces- 
Sary to halt the party because of the 
illness of Frankie, the youngest boy, 
who went through a severe spell of 
gastritis while the family were in 
Oskosh. The family may find it neces- 
sary to return to Evanston on account 
of the weakened condition of the little 


boy. It is needless to say that Wis- 
ccnsin needs Mrs. McCulloch very 
much. At any rate, we feel that we 


have profited greatly from the first 
half of the tour, and offer up our 
prayer of thanks for this. 


Miss Harriet Grim writes that she 
may be sending us money soon be- 
cause they are having such successful 
meetings and collections. Her last 
two weeks have been spent in .Sauk 
and Rock Counties, in each of which 
she covered some ninety or one hun- 
dred miles, speaking to several thou- 
sand people and leaving the happy im- 
pression which she is so capable of 
making, and the more essential thing, 
converted voters. 

Milwaukee has been the centre of 
the Gudden-King automobile tour ar- 
ranged and carried out by Miss Ruth 
Fitch. They are to cover four coun- 
ties, starting from Mlwaukee each 
morning. The counties are Milwau- 
kee, Waukesha, Ozaukee and Wash- 
ington, and they are touching the 
Places not visited by the McCulloch 
Party. Miss King came here from 
Ohio where she has been so ably as- 
Sisting in the campaign there. Mrs. 
Gudden has been working hard since 
the beginning of the campaign, center- 


ing the greater part of her energies 
upon converting the people of her own 
county, Winnebago. Our tour is to 
have covered fifteen counties by auto- 
mobile. 

Feared Too Big a Crowd 

The mayor at Whitewater refused 
to allow the Political Equality League 
to hold street meetings for fear the 
crowds gathered would be a menace to 
safety, a fear which would seem to in- 
dicate that the cause Was most popu- 
lar there. The agitation over the mat- 
ter made it necessary to hold a meet- 
ing of the council, where the matter 
was discussed and informally voted 
upon in favor of the League, so the 
League at once sent for Miss King 
and made arrangements for an auto- 
mobile parade to start out from the 
city library at 7 P. M., followed by a 
street meeting with Miss King as the 
principal speaker. Capt. and Mrs. C., 
W. Steele had charge of the affair, 
the former of the parade and the lat- 
ter of the speakers for the occasion. 
Miss King remained in Whitewater 
and vicinity a few days and is now 
working up enthusiasm in Vernon 
County, where she was met by the 
Third Regiment Band, according to 
plans made for Mrs. McCulloch. 

Sell Washing Machines 

The Political Equality League is go- 
ing to sponsor an absolutely new 
project for the double purpose of 
lightening the work of women and 
making money. Washing machines 
are going to be sold at the Headquar- 
ters of the League, 134 Mason street, 
Milwaukee. A big opening is being 
planned for when Miss Margaret 
Haley of Chicago, who is likewise sell- 
ing washing machines in Chicago and 
making money for the cause, can come 
up to be chief demonstrator. It is 
hoped at the same time to have Mayor 
Cottrill of Seattle on hand. 

The washing machine is something 
simple, effective and cheap. It will 
be sold for the small sum of $3.50. 
Miss Edna Wright, daughter of Sam- 
uel Wright, 2701 Cedar street, is to be 
sales manager and is in communica- 
tion with Miss Haley at present, mak- 
ing plans for the big opening. 

Fola La Follette Speaks 

Fola La Follette had a wonderfully 
successful meeting in Madison. She 
spoke on “The Democracy of Equal 
Suffrage.” “It is good to come back 
to a progressive democracy like Wis- 
consin,” she said, “and I have faith 
that ‘votes for women’ will carry in 
Wisconsin in November.” 

In spite of the oppressive heat a 
large crowd had gathered at the suf- 
frage headquarters on State street, 
where the talk was scheduled to be 
held, long before 8 o’clock, the hour, 
set. When by the constantly increas- 
ing numbers in the audience it was 
seen that there would not be room to 
accommodate them at the headquar- 
ters, arrangements were made to 
have the talk at Christ Presbyterian 
Church, and the audience made their 
way to the building, where almost 
every seat was taken. 





KANSAS HAS 
WOMAN’S DAY 





Soldiers Give Suffragists Warm Wel- 
come 





July 11 was a most propitious day 
for the long talked of “Woman’s Day” 
at the Soldiers’ Home. At 7.30 A. M. 
the special train steamed out of To- 
peka with about 75 passengers aboard. 
A brief stop was made at Lansing. 
Warden and Mrs. Codding, with their 
courteous attendants, took us over the 
prison. 

At the Soldiers’ Home, the Governor 
and Mrs. Cook and Chaplain Payne 
were equally courteous. It was a day 
long to be remembered, from the noon 
picnic dinner, the strains of martial 
music, the patriotic addresses, the 
long lines of our aged soldiers, to the 





lowered flag at sunset. 


Provide a Substitute 
Ellen Plumb of Emporia 
writes: “I am not strong enough to 


Miss 


work much.” She sent a check for 
$25, her second offering. There are 
many others in the State who are 
either too busy or too weak to work. 
Cannot they too send the wherewithal 
for a substitute? Nebraska sends us 
another check, this time for $40, a 
most neighborly act. 
Our Organizers 

Phillipsburg is very much alive. 
They will have the photo-play, “Votes 
for Women,” both for a matinee and 
evening exhibition. The Phillips 
County Post last week gave them a 
fine write-up, with pictures on the 
front page. 

Barber County’s. President, Mrs. 
Carrie Row, reports that they held a 
suffrage debate, and the affirmative 
won. Mrs. Munson will assist in Har- 
per and Barber Counties in precinct 
organization. Mrs. Grinstead is tak- 
ing her auto trip and reports organiza- 
tions in Haskell and Grant. Dr. 
Owens is in the Fifth District, Mrs. 
Baldwin and Dr. Corbin in the Sec- 
ond, Mrs. Eva Murphy in the Sixth, 
and Mrs. Mitchell and Miss Burtis in 
the Seventh. Mrs. W. A. Waugh of 
Eskridge reports suffrage success in 
the Fourth and active sub-organiza- 
tions being formed over the county. 

A county is not fully organized until 
the house-to-house canvass has been 
made and every ward and precinct 
organized. As yet no county can 
claim this. Which county will be the 
first to report? 

A Balloon Party 

It would be hard to imagine any- 
thing more attractive than a bevy of 
little children on the green lawn play- 
ing “toss and catch” with the “Votes 
for Women” balloons. Give the little 
ones a balloon party! The balloons, 
ten dollars a gross, may be ordered 
from Mrs. C. Chas. Clark, Rosedale, 
Kansas. 


SUFFRAGISTS TO ATTEND 
NEW PARTY CONVENTION 





New York Woman Suffrage Party 
Reserves Seats at County Conven- 
tion of Progressives—Bronx Protest 
Meeting 





We were much delighted a week 
ago to receive at our Headquarters a 
letter from Victor Hugo Duras, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, asking the Woman 
Suffrage Party to prepare a suffrage 
plank for the platform of the National 
Progressve Party, as well as to know 
“exactly what amendment to the Con- 
stitution your organization desires.” 
We nobly resisted the temptation to 
prepare the plank, and to outline the 
constitutional change that we so 
ardently desire, and forwarded the 
letter through our Manhattan Chair- 
man to our national President, Dr. 
Shaw, feeling that it was her priv- 
ilege to act in matters of national im- 
portance. We were glad to learn that 
she has sent the data asked for; as 
we had notified Mr. Duras that the 
matter was in her hands. Since we 
have had this semi-official notification 
that a woman suffrage plank is in con- 
templation, it was thought advisable to 
have some of our women attend the 
county conventions of the new party 
as spectators, to show our interest in 
the proceedings. Accordingly, Mrs. 
Suffren has written to Hon. Timothy 
L. Woodruff asking for five seats for 
our women in the Kings County Con- 
vention, which will be held on July 
23; similar requests will be made in 
due time regarding the other conven- 
tions, if any are held. 

Bronx Borough is to have a chain 
of street meetings in the vicinity of 
the Julia Connors tragedy, to arouse 
the mothers of the localty to the need 
of political power in women’s hands. 

M. W. 8. 
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Six varicties: Three new cartoons by 


Keeps Your House,” and the suffrage 


Sample set 
Per hundred 
Per thousand 


505 Fifth Avenue 





for this series, each one a complete story, but NOT without words; the two 
popular Woman’s Journal cartoons, “Let the People Rule,” and “Madam, Who 


SAME PRICE AS RAINBOW FLYERS 


SEND TO HEADQUARTERS FOR THEM TODAY 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


FLYERS! 


OUT-DOOR MEETINGS 


Mary Ellen Sigsbee, drawn especially 


map—each with appropriate remarks 


Price Postpaid 
-$ O01 $ .02 
. ae 15 
- 100 express 


New York City 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 


Order any of the follewing from 
MATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money te suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. S. A., at 
Its headquarters, Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists In the 








Western States are recommended to send their orders there. Prices and 
stock same as at National Headquarters. Address ali orders to Western 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 


Bullding, Chicago, IIlinols. 


NEW LITERATURE 


MINNIE BRONSON ANSWERED! 


The Truth About the Wage The Wage Earning Woman 
Earning Woman and the State and the State 


BY 


BY 
i ldmark, Josephine Gold- 
eer tv and Siesense’ Kelley Edith Abbott and Sophonisba 
Breckinridge 


An eight-page pamphlet pointing out 
the errors of Miss Minnie Bronson, the 
anti-suffragist. 
Per copy 
Postpaid 


A twenty-two page pamphlet covering 
the same ground in greater detail. 
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RICHARD BARRY ANSWERED! 
The Truth vs. Richard Barry 


A careful and authoritative refutation, paragraph by paragraph, of Richard Barry's 
famous anti-suffrage article. 
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WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 
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GREED By Lucia Ames Mead 


How do you want your tax-money 
By Benjamin C. Marsh 


spent—for more battleships or for more 
schools and playgrounds? In this book- 
A brief and popular statement by the 


let the Chairman of the Peace and Arbi- 


Secretary of the Committee on Congestion § tration Department explains cleariy just 
of Population, of the hcusing probiem what the war system means to you and 
and what women might do to solve it. what you can do to help abolish it. 
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WOMEN IN POLITICAL EVOLUTION 
By Joseph [icCabe 


A brief and popular but thoroughly scientific historical survey of the demand for 
woman’s recognition in political life, and a refutation of the theory that her subjec- 
tion is demanded as the price of social development and race continuance, 
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A VOTING DEMONSTRATION or AN ELECTION IN PRIMERVILLE 
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Illustrates in a humorous way the mistakes that can be made bythose ignorant of the 
laws governing the polls. 


Price Postpaid 
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Royalty for production, $5.00. 
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Manuscript of seven clever and witty suffrage speeches written by Ulenrietta Liver 
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00 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR JULY 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of in- 
terest to suffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and suffrage and feminist periodicals 

Seat Free on Application 
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and blue dodgers, bearing pointed and forth the main suffrage arguments in 
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Price paid ; By Eugenie M. Raye-Smith 
The Woman's Battle Song, by Twenty-two rousing suffrage songs to 
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DON’T FORGET THE GREAT VOTES FOR WOMEN PHOTO PLAY 


Por particaiars write to National Headquarters 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS CAN SAVE MONEY 


on flags, bannerettes, regalia, sashes, buttons, posters, ete., by ordering 
National Headquarters. YOU get the benefit of our wholesale rates. 


TWENTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG OF LITERATURE AND 
SUPPLIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


Send to National Headquarters for free leaflet telling how to get up a suffrage 
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THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
By Ida Husted Harper 


Get it fer yourself. Get it for your public library. No suffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen thir great work on suffrage installed in the reading 
reoms of her tewn or city. 

Three vols. $7.50 
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HOW 


MRS. ATHERTO 
FRANCE AND HER 


IN WROTE JULIA 
TIMES 





Originally Intended As a Play for Mrs. Fiske 





It was Jane Addams who said that 
Mrs. Atherton’s latest novel, “Julia 
France,” would perhaps do more good 
to the cause of equal suffrage than 
any other book written on that sub- 
ject, because the author did not in- 
tend it to be a piece of propaganda 
writing, but merely used the English 
suffrage movement as a background 
for a vitally interesting story of 
human development. 

In an interview in the San Francis- 





co Bulletin, Mrs. Atherton tells how 


she came to write the book. 


She says: “It took me about seven 
months to write that book. You no- 
ticed that it is dedicated to Mrs. 
Fiske. This came about in rather a 
peculiar way. 

“Originally I planned a play in 
which Mrs. Fiske was to act. The 
great actress is a strong personal 


friend of mine; knowing that I had, 
of course, no prior experience in play- 
writing, she planned to take it on the 
road and rehearse it, co as to try it 
out. 

“Now, although I called that play 
‘Julia France,’ its heroine was not the 
woman of my novel. The play includ- 
ed only that story which later became 
the last section of the novel—where 
the younger sister captures the fancy 
of the man engaged to the older. And 
when they came to stage the play, lo 
and behold, Mrs. Fiske found that the 
younger sister, whom I had intended 
as a minor character, usurped the 
dramatic interest. The figure I had 





MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


intended as the main one, that of 
Julia, proved to be the less dramatic. 
And since Mrs. Fiske is not suited to 
the part of the younger sister, the 
play was dropped. 

“Then I resolved to turn the char- 
acter of Julia into that of a heroine 
of a novel. I went back sixteen years 
and studied her. And when I had fol- 
lowed her out in the logical develop- 
ment of her psychology she was dif- 
ferent. I saw that she could not be 
the same woman. The original Julia 





stood pat on suffrage; in the novel 
she was forced into the movement as 
a means of expression. The entire 
novel, however, was so woven to- 
gether with memories of Mrs. Fiske 
that I dedicated it to her. 

“Only the minor characters in ‘Julia 
France’ are actually modeled upon 
persons. One is in life a prominent 
California millionaire. Another is a 
British noblewoman, who has actually 
opened a millinery, just as my Ish- 
bel did. Daniel Tay, the hero, I have 
never met; he typifies the general 
spirit and character of the Lincoln- 
Roosevelt League here. I think he 
must be alive; I go around rather 
hoping I may meet him.” 





Next Week 
Gertrude Atherton has made a con- 
densation of her novel for the Hearst’s 
Magazine, and by their courtesy 
“Julia France and Her Times” in its 
short story form will appear in next 
week's issue of The Woman’s Journal. 





HOW THE VOTE WAS WON 


California Women Celebrated Fourth 
at Biennial 





In a symposium of addresses before 
the guests of the College Equal Suf- 
frage banquet at the Fairmont, the 
women of California told how they 
won the vote. They fairly thrilled 
their hearers, says the San Francisco 
Examiner, giving the visiting club 
women a real Fourth of July treat 
that many of them declared would re- 
main With them as the one distinctive 
celebration of independence that they 
had ever experienced. 

There was a dash, a sparkle and a 
nervy twang to the entertainment for 
the visitors that made the feast the 
biggest thriller of the entire biennial 
meeting in San Francisco. Many of 
the speakers declared that it was the 
first real Fourth of July celebration 
in which they really experienced the 
deep joy of an exalted patriotism, and 
whenever such remarks were made, 
a flutter of handkerchiefs would go 
up in the air with the pitter-patter of 
applause of over six hundred and fifty 


HER ODD PENNIES 





A New York suffragist discovered 
that one cent an hour is paid for the 
electric light which burns in her hall 
during the night watches. Not wish- 
ing to rob her husband’s cash drawer 
for suffrage contributions, this con- 
scientious devotee arises at 5 each 
morning, turns out the light and 
drops two cents from the family ex- 
chequer into the suffrage fund. The 
“light after darkness” brigade would 
seem to be marching on. 





OUR LORDS 


Two suffragists, one of them a well- 
known woman lawyer, who has re- 
cently conducted a Supreme Court 
case with 


watching them, 


readin’ the news. 
they think about it?” 
“Think,” 





pairs of hands. 


they, think at all.” 


ence A ee ~ 


great brilliancy and suc- 
cess, were reading the Baltimore con- 
vention news on a bulletin board. 
Two dilapidated looking men were 
and one was oOver- 
heard to say: “Look at them women 
What do you s’pose 


replied the other seedy 
one, contemptuously, “I don’t s’pose 


Qne of the most important and use 
ful books that have appeared for 
many years is “Fatigue and Effcien- 
cy,” by Josephine Goldmark, publica- 
tion secretary of the National Consum- 
ers’ League. It presents the results of 
the modern study of fatigue as a new 
basis for labor legislation, and espe- 
cially for the legal limitation of hours 
of work. 


The facts are stated with clearness 
and simplicity, and fortified with a 
wealth of evidence from many. differ- 
ent countries and industries, gathered 
with painstaking research. In the 
words of the author, “The testimony 
of physicians and the long files of fac- 
tory inspectors’ reports repeat, in 
eountry after country, in historical se- 
quence, similar experiences: the same 
enthusiasm for industrial expansion, 
with indiscriminate employment of old 
and young; the same exploitation, the 
same suffering, and the same need of 
protection. Conditions and industrial 
processes differ, different trades are 
described, different people discussed, 
but, unknown to one another, and ter- 
rible in their unconscious unanimity, 
these observers ring the changes upon 
the common human facts at issue—ex- 
haustion and deterioration following 
in the wake of the long working day 
and working night. Workers of many 
nations pass before one as one reads; 
men, women and young children 
drawn into the industrial whirlpool, as 
the wave of invention and develop- 
ment strikes their respective coun- 
tries,—and protection follows slowly 
after.” 


Miss Goldmark explains the nature 
of fatigue, as shown by scientific ex- 
periment, and the imperative need of 
alternating work with periods of rest. 
She cites evidence that overstrain 
damages women even more than men, 
and shows how the increased speed, 
complexity and monotony of modern 
industrial processes are putting an 
altogether new strain upon the work- 
ers. She demonstrates by many con- 
crete examples that where the work- 
ing day has been shortened the out- 
put is improved, because the workers 
are less tired and more efficient; and 
the predicted ruin to business never 
follows. She sets forth the disastrous 
effects of overtime work and seasonal 
work—a rush alternating with a slack 
season; and points out that when 
overtime work is forbidden, employers 
and customers adapt themselves to 
the new conditions, and the alleged 
necessity for rushing the workers to 
the breaking point turns out to be no 
necessity at all. 


Miss Goldmark says: “During the 
past 36 years there has been a con- 
tinuous, although very slow, move- 
ment toward shorter working hours 
for women, secured through legisla- 
tion in their behalf. There has been 
also a slow but certain march toward 
shorter hours in men’s employments, 
especially where strong organizations 
of working men deal collectively with 
their employers through trade agree- 
ments. But here we face an extraor- 
dinary paradox! For, while working 
men are bargaining for and obtaining 
the eight-hour day in many of the 
great trades throughout the country, 
women and the laws in their behalf 
limp in the rear, still for the most part 
aiming at a ten-hour working day. 
Eight hours for men, ten hours for 
women and girls—an ironic com- 
mentary on the cast of our society. 


“In this instance the discrimination 
against women is particularly para- 
doxical, because for many years the 
only effective reduction of men’s 
hours of work came through the laws 
reducing women’s hours. Men who 
worked in textile mills with women 
shared all the benefits of the long ten- 
hour agitation in England and Ameri- 
ca. They were and are automatically 
dismissed with the women at the close 
of the ten-hour day. This automatic 
though tacit inclusion of the men has 
been recognized since the beginnings 
of legislation, and at various times 
the laws for women were most hotly 
opposed by those who resented that 
working men were obtaining indirect- 
ly, ‘skulking behind the petticoats,’ a 
protection which they could not se- 
cure openly for themselves. 


“Yet in the great trades which dur- 
ing the past 25 years have reduced the 
work day to nine or to eight hours— 
such as the cigar-makers, the carpen- 
ters and builders, the printers, granite- 





FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY --A TREATISE ON LABOR 


By Josephine Goldmark. 


cutters and brewers,—few if any wom- 
en share the benefit.” 

There is an interesting chapter on 
scientific management, and another on 
the enforcement of labor laws, which 
ought to be read by every anti-suffra- 
gist. The chapter on “Labor Laws 
and the Courts” reviews the various 
decisions on the legality of limiting 
women’s hours. It will be remem- 
bered that the decision of the U. 8S. 
Supreme Court upholding its constitu- 
tionality was secured through the 
noteworthy brief prepared by Louis D. 
Brandeis and Josephine Goldmark, the 
points of which are included and ex- 
panded in this book. 

Miss Goldmark says: 

“Superficially viewed, the great 
movement to obtain for women, in all 
fields, rights from which they have 
been debarred, might appear incon- 
sistent with the effort to protect one 
sex as contrasted with the other. But 
this is a fundamental misconception. 
It ignores the fact that protection of 
health has never been held a bar to 
the efficiency of men as citizens. 

“It has yet to be suggested, for in- 
stance, that the miners of 13 States 
are discriminated against because the 
State restricts their working hours to 
eight in one day, for the explicit pur- 
pose of protecting the health of its 
citizens. It has yet to be suggested 
that the interstate railroad telegraph- 
ers are less valuable as citizens than 
any other men because Congress, in 
1907, restricted their work to thirteen 
hours by day and nine hours by night. 
This statute and similar restrictions 
in many States were enacted nominal- 
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ly to safeguard the travelling public. 





Bat its only excuse for being is the 
effect of excessive hours upon the 
operative’s efficiency. These restric. 
tions upon men’s working hours have 
never interfered with their value or 
dignity as citizens. Why, then, should 
similar restrictions—wider and more 
inclusive for women—operate against 
their dignity or value as citizens? 
Their physical endowments’ and 
special functions make the protection 
of their health even more necessary 
than the protection of men’s health; 
they need even more than men the 
legislative protection which, as Jus- 
tice Brewer said in the Oregon case, 
‘is designed to compensate for some 
of the burdens which rest upon’ them. 

. Fortunately, this view has on 
the whole prevailed in the United 
States, and the steadily-growing equal 
suffrage societies have taken a logical 
stand in defense of the State’s respon. 
sibilities towards working people, be 
they men or women.” 

Miss Goldmark believes that legal 
protection against excessive hours will 
ultimately be extended to men also. 

A chapter on night work for women 
shows that it is being checked or for- 
bidden in most European countries, 
but is spreading alarmingly in the 
United States. The last chapter 
shows the good moral as well as phy- 
sical effects of a shortened working 
day. The rest of the book—more than 
half—is taken up with the mass of 
references and testimony on which 
the conclusions are based. It is a 
monumental work, a veritable arsenal 
of information. The author has ren- 
dered a great public service. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Branding his mark on the future worker in the name of legitimate business 





HUMOROUS 





The Politician—What is the next 
question to bring before the American 
people? The Voter—They have had 
questions enough. What they want is 
a few answers.—Puck. 





3 understand that Mr. Grabwell 
started in life by borrowing $50. You 
must admire a man with courage like 
that.” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Mr. Growcher. 
“The man I admire is the one who 
had the courage to lend him the fifty.” 


Said Pat to Mike: “And sure it is 

Things are coming to a pretty note. 

Who'll woman leave the baby with 
When she goes out to vote?” 

Says Mike to Pat: “And sure as this 
Old world turns on its axis, 

She'll leave it with the one she does 
When she goes to pay her taxes.” 





“I was always unlucky,” he said 
with a weary sigh. 

“What's the matter now, old man?” 
the friend asked. 

“I’ve spent over $500 on having ™Y 
boy taught to play the fiddle, and noW 





—Washington Star. 








his hair’s all comin’ out.” 
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